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PREFACE. 


ANY  notices  of  Stephen  Atkinson,  the  author  of  this 
treatise,  are  derived  from  the  work  itself.  He  was  a 
native  of  London,1  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  Mr  Francis  Tiver,  a  refiner  of 
gold  and  silver.  He  was  admitted  a  "  Finer"  in  the 
Tower  of  London  about  the  year  1586,  and  afterwards 
engaged  in  refining  silver  in  Devonshire  from  lead 
brought  from  Ireland.  He  tells  us  he  was  taught  his 
mining  skill  "  by  Mr  B.  B.  an  ingenious  gent. ;"  spent 
his  "  golden  time"  in  different  shires  in  England  and 

1  Bishop  Nicolson  calls  him  "  Thomas  Atkinson,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
assay  master  of  the  Mint  at  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  King  James  the 
Sixth's  reign."  Mr  Gough  and  Mr  George  Chalmers  have  fallen  into  a  similar 
error,  in  calling  him  "  John  Atcheson,"  who  was  probably  the  father  of  Tho 
mas  Atcheson,  and  his  predecessor  as  "  Master  Cunzeor."  While  our  Atkinson 
was  refining  ore  from  a  silver  mine  in  Scotland  at  the  Tower  of  London,  Thomas 
Achieson,  "  Maister  of  the  Cunzie-hou8e,"was  officially  employed  in  Edinburgh. 
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Wales ;  and  was  two  years  in  Ireland  with  Sir  Bevis 
Bulmer,  who  died  in  his  debt  £340,  having  left  him 
there  "  much  in  debt  for  him."  Sir  Bevis,  the  ancient 
hero  of  the  contiguous  mining  villages  of  Lead-Hills 
and  Wanlock-Head,  was  probably  the  cause  of  leading 
poor  Atkinson  astray  from  his  refining  business  to 
explore  gold  mines  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Atkinson  gives  us  the  date  of  his  work,  1619  ;  but  it 
appears  by  a  grant  of  the  Privy  Council,  anno  161 6, ' 
confirmed  by  King  James  the  First,  that  he  obtained 
leave  to  search  for  gold  and  silver  in  Crawford  Mow- 
on  paying  to  the  King  one-tenth  of  the  metals  found. 
It  is  probable  that  he  either  wanted  money,  or  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  mining  operations.  Hence  he 
wrote  this  treatise,  evidently  in  the  view  of  its  being 
read  by  the  King,  whose  character  he  had  well  scan 
ned. — "  The  sayings  of  two  Philosophers  in  King  Jo- 
sina's  reign,  one  of  his  Majesty's  progenitors  ;  prophe 
cies  fulfilling  in  his  Koyal  person ;"  the  Book  of  Genesis ; 
the  authority  of  Job  in  metallurgy  ;  Charles  the  Fifth, 
and  King  David,  are  all  brought  forward  to  encourage 
his  Majesty, "  in  respect  of  the  wonderful  resemblances 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  VI. 


which  many  of  his  Majesty's  gracious  deeds/have  with 
the  doings  of  the  prophet  David  and  Solomon  the 
wisest."  The  resemblances  of  "  his  sacred  Majesty  or 
Prince  Charles"  to  King  David  (five  in  number)  are, 
with  one  exception,  on  religious  "  deeds."  That  ex 
ception  is,  "  the  opening  of  the  secrets  of  the  earth,  — 
the  gold  Mines  of  Scotland,  to  make  his  Majesty  the 
richest  Monarch  in  Europe,  yea,  in  all  the  world." 
This  measure  was  to  be  accomplished  only  by  "  his 
Majesty's  Plott,"  communicated  in  an  audience  to  Sir 
Bevis,  "  to  move  twenty-four  gentlemen  of  England, 
of  sufficient  land,  to  disburst  ^§300  each,"  by  creating 
them"  for  ever  Knights  of  the  Golden  Mynes,  or  Golden 
Knights  ;"  —  a  truly  notable  device,  worthy  of  King 
James.  But  his  Majesty  had  expended  s§3000  on  the 
gold  Mines  of  Crawford  Moor,  and  had  obtained  not 
quite  3  oz.  of  gold.1  Atkinson  made  no  impression  on 
the  Monarch,  for  in  the  year  1621,  a  lease  was  granted 
to  John  Hendlie,  physician,  for  twenty-one  years,  of 
the  gold  mines  in  the  mining  districts  of  Lead-Hills 
and  Wanlock-Head,  which  "  hes  bene  thir  divers  zeiris 

1  Laing's  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Vol.  III.  p.  56,  from  State  Business  MS. 
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bygane  neglectit.'"  Yet  unproductive  as  the  gold 
works  had  been  to  the  crown,  the  extent  to  which 
they  had  been  carried  on,  over  a  great  district  of  that 
country,  is  truly  surprising. 

As  early  as  1526  a  company  of  Germans  obtained  a 
grant  from  James  V.  for  43  years,  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  Scotland,  with  very  extensive  privileges.1  By 
a  grant  of  James  VI.  in  1593,  the  gold,  silver,  lead,  &c. 
mines  in  Crawford,  or  Friar  Moor,  and  Glengonnar, 
are  given  to  Thomas  Foullis,  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh, 
for  21  years,  in  consideration  of  the  great  sums  due  to 
him  by  his  Majesty  and  "  his  dearest  spouse."3  The 
King,  it  appears,3  was  due  to  Foullis  ^§14,594,  and  his 
Majesty  pledged  in  security  "  twa  drinking  peceis  of 
gold,  weyand  in  the  haill  fyftene  pundis  and  fyue 
uncis."  Foullis  worked  the  lead  mines  to  some  extent 

1  See  Appendix,  No.  VII. 

5  Acta  Dominonim  Concilii,  Jul.  19,  1526. — Amongst  the  notices  of  the 
gold  mines  during  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  the  following  occurs  : — 

"  CRAWFURD  MURE. 

'•  Item,  deliverit  to  my  Lord  Postulat  of  the  Ylis  for  to  pas  to  Craufurd 
Mure,  and  thare  to  set  workmen  and  mak  ordinance  for  the  gold  myne  to  gud 
compt,  in  ane  hundredth  crownes  of  wecht,         ....         xxxx  li." 
In  the  account  of  James  Bishop  of  Murray,  Treasurer,  about  1515. 
3  Acta  Seer.  Cone.  21st  Jan.  1593.  *  Ibid.  10th  Sept.  1594. 


in  1597,  as  there  are  acts  of  Council  in  that  year  for 
the  protection  of  his  lead  carriers  against  "  broken 
men  of  the  bordouris."1 

About  the  year  1607,  when  the  silver  mine  of  Hilder- 
ston,  near  Linlithgow,  was  discovered,  "the  most  flatter 
ing  expectations  were  excited."2  The  King's  advocate, 
Sir  Thomas  Hamilton  of  Bynnie,  or  Byres,  was  pro 
prietor  of  the  land,  but  his  Majesty  took  formal  pos 
session  of  the  mine,  and  appointed  commissioners  to 
raise  and  send  ore  to  the  Mint  in  London  to  have  its 
value  assayed.  By  an  Act  of  Council  in  that  year,  Sir 
Bevis  Bulmer  and  five  "  otheris  were  empowered  to  go 
to  that  silver  myne  laitlie  disco verit  by  our  advocat," 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Arnot,  Deputy-Treasurer, 
and  Thomas  Achieson,  Master  of  the  Mint,  there  to 
raise  ten  tons  of  the  various  ores  and  metals,  which 
were  to  be  sent  to  England  to  be  assayed.  These  very 
ten  tons  of  "  red  mettle"  were  refined  by  Atkinson 
himself  in  the  Tower  of  London.3 

1  Atkinson  makes  no  mention  of  the  Lead- veins  in  the  vicinity  of  Lead- Hills, 
which  had  been'  discovered  and  worked  long  before  his  time.  Some  original 
Leases  of  the  Lead-mines,  dated  in  the  year  1565,  are  preserved  in  the  General 
Register  House.  See  Appendix,  No.  IV. 

-  Laing's  Hist,  of  Scotland.  3  See  page  50. 
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In  1608  Sir  Bevis  Buhner  was  appointed,  by  patent, 
"  maister  and  surveyair  of  the  earth  werkis  of  the  lait 
discover! t  silver  myne  ;"!  and  the  mine  was  worked  by 
the  Crown  for  three  years  under  his  direction.  But 
in  1613,  Sir  William  Alexander,  Thomas  Foullis,  and 
Paulo  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  got  a  grant  of  the  mine  of 
Hilderston  on  paying  a  tenth  of  the  refined  ore.8 

What  quantity  of  silver  was  raised  by  the  Crown 
from  this  mine  cannot  now  be  discovered ;  the  expenses 
are  detailed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.s 

The  manuscript  from  which  this  work  is  printed, 
consisting  of  fifty  leaves  in  folio,  written  in  a  contem 
porary  hand,  had  belonged  to  Colonel  Borthwick,  by 
whom,  in  the  year  1683,  it  was  given  to  Sir  Kobert 
Sibbald,  at  the  time  he  was  collecting  materials  for  his 
projected  "  Atlas  of  Scotland."  After  Sir  Robert's 
death  it  was  purchased  along  with  his  other  MSS.  for 
the  Advocates'  Library.  Another  copy,  in  a  more 

1  RegisU  Mag.  Sig.  25th  April  1608,  and  Acta  Seer.  Cone.  5th  May  1608. 

1  Acta  Seer.  Cone,  17th  March  1613. 

3  We  find  in  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  in  1591 "  fourscoir  stane 
weight  of  gold,"  and  again,  in  the  same  year,  two  hundred  weight  of  gold,  were 
ordered  to  be  coined,  but  it  does  not  appear  where  the  gold  was  got.  Of  silver, 
211  stones  were  ordered  to  be  recoined  by  the  Act  of  7th  James  VI.,  anno  1581. 
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modern  hand,  is  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MSS. 
No.  4621).  Of  various  other  transcripts  and  excerpts  of 
this  work,  one  or  two  copies  were  lately  met  with  in 
the  village  of  Lead-Hills.  But  the  most  accurate  of 
all  these  abstracts  is  one  which  is  contained  in  a  quarto 
volume  of  "  papers  and  informations  in  order  to  the 
description  of  Scotland,"  collected  by  Sir  Robert  Sib- 
bald,  and  afterwards  transcribed  into  the  more  volumi 
nous  collections  of  Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane. 

G.  L.  M. 

EDINBURGH, 
DECEMBER  M.DCCC.XXV. 


THE  DISCOVERIE  AND  HISTORIE 

OF  THE  MYNES  IN  SCOTLAND. 


IT  is  the  manner  of  such  as  desire  to  seeke  for  natural  1  gold  or  silver  Prepara- 
out  of  God's  treasury-house,  to  witt  the  Earth,  wherein  all  sorts  of     ns     * 
earth,  meneralls,  or  menerall  stones  are  by  God  placed,  before  profitt  g°ld« 
can  bee  raised  thereof,  First,  to  use  the  arte  of  delving  with  the  sodd     i. 
spade,  next  the  wheele  barrowe,  or  hand  barrowe,  to  carry  away  the 
same  earth  so  gotten,  into  serviceable  places  :  Then  to  digg  the  next     2. 
ground  under  that  sodd  so  gotten  with  a  mattocke,  picke,  or  towbill ; 
next  a  shovill  to  throw  that  earth  so  gotten  into  a  serviceable  and  con 
venient  place,  neere  unto  the  huddle  where  the  same  earth  must  be 
rendled  or  washed  :  And  then  the  iron  raake  or  scratch  to  cull  and  de-     3. 
vide  the  great  stones  for  that  sorte  or  bedd  of  earth  affacesed,  with 
which  greate  stones  and  sodds  serviceable  walls  maye  be  made,  like 
unto  forts  or  bulwarkes,  for  conveyance  of  your  dead  worke,  &c. 
And  before  any  of  these  be  putt  in  practice  or  perffected,  there  must 
be  provided  a  sufficient  damme,  or  poole,  made  with  turffes,  soddes, 
stones,  and  timbers,  to  keepe  sufficient  water  in,  for  maintaininge  the 
buddies,  or  if  neede  be,  the  sco wring  places,  with  a  sufficient  flood 
gate  ;  with  which  all  sorts  of  earth  are  to  be  washed  or  scowred,  else 
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huddled,  and  so  stroughed : — and  thus  much  concerning  seeking  for 
gold  or  silver,  &c.  by  the  arte  of  washing.  But  before  a  certaine  or 
perfect  discovery  thereof  shalbe  made,  and  thereby  to  obtaine  or 
raise  up  profitt,  skilfull  Artists  and  labourers  must  before  be  scene 
for,  that  they  may  each  have  his  instrument,  implement,  and  neces 
sary  tooles,  sufficient  to  worke  with.  And  all  these  worke  men  must 
be  able  to  understand  what  they  have  to  doe,  and  to  make  the  ill  well 
don,  or  at  least  ought  to  knowe  the  principall  ground  worke  of  theire 
proceeding,  and  to  what  end  the  same  service  may  tend  or  apper- 
taine;  And  then,  lett  the  superiour  or  governour  of  such  like  worke  be 
alwaies  suer  to  have  store  of  meate,  drinke,  and  rayment,  sufficient  to 
suffice  them  ;  also  coyne  and  money  for  such  workemen,  to  provide  for 
themselves.  It  is  written,  let  the  labourer  have  his  hier,  and  the  in 
dustrious  workeman  his  wages,  and  then  God  will  blesse  both  the 
worke  and  workeman,  &c.  It  is  written  also,  lett  every  servant  doe 
his  dutifull  service  faithfully,  without  grudging,  which  will  please  both 
God  and  man,  especially  respecting  that  busines  which  the  governour, 
superiour,  or  ruler  of  such  worke  do  appoint  or  set  him  unto.  And  yet 
I  Icnowe  tliat  artsmen  or  workemen  are  of  variable  mindes  and  opi 
nions,  and  to  be  compared  unto  diverse  schollers  of  divers  opinions, 
&c :  And  workemen,  to  please  theire  superiours,  governours,  or  rulers 
of  the  workes,  too  much  frequent  the  old  phraise,  (viz1.)  to  say  well,  or 
boast  and  bragg  of  theire  owne  doings,  foretelling  the  great  successe 
may  happen  of  their  worke,  forgetting  to  speake  of  the  greate  expence 
and  hassard  of  life  and  goods,  before  the  same  worke  will  defray  the 
charge  thereof.  It  is  true  that  "  say  well  and  doe  well  ends  both 
with  one  letter ;  and  say  well  is  good,  but  doe  well  is  better."  And  I 
have  knowcn  oftentimes  that  such  boasters  are  not  to  seeke  for  an  ex 
cuse  when  as  after  say  well  doth  faile  them,  alledging  some  one  thing 
or  other  to  be  wanting,  when  the  worke  is  altogeather  destitute  of 
arte,  and  this  is  called  theire  ultimum  refugium,  and  is  to  be  compared 


unto  the  lawyers  delaying  answer,  which  he  giveth  to  his  client,  (say 
ing,)  "  Oh,  good  sir,  you  should  have  told  me  that  before,"  when  he 
had  heard  it  [at]  least  twenty  tymes  before. 

The  next  ground  which  is  to  be  observed,  is,  that  there  are  (within 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland)  many  which  tearmes  themselves  As- 
saymers,  (viz*.)  to  make  a  triall  of  any  sorts  of  meneralls  or  menerall 
stones,  when  indeede  they  prove  no  proficients.  My  selfe  have  found 
out  some,  such  as  are  in  great  favour  with  theire  superiours,  and  there 
fore  beleeved ;  but  the  materiall  case  being  sett  open  concerning  the 
cheife  pointe  of  mynes,  meneralls,  or  menerall  stones,  either  for  the 
finding  out  thereof,  or  for  the  washing  or  separating,  melting  and 
fyning  of  them,  then  they  altogeather  depend  uppon  theire  servants, 
which  prove  the  doe-masters,  and  the  ruler  of  the  say-master,  but  not 
the  assaymer.  But  the  most  rediculous  thing  is,  (viz4.)  it  is  to  be  noted 
amongst  many  artists  who  professe  the  making  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  (saying,)  that  they  can  turne  any  kind  of  metall,  menerall,  or 
menerall  stone,  into  perfect  and  fine  gold  or  silver,  so  as  first  they  must 
condition  with  the  superiour  or  governour  to  be  at  a  certaine  chardge, 
and  soe  to  disburse  a  certaine  great  sum  of  money  before  hand ;  which 
gold  or  silver  shall  begett  other  gold  or  silver  by  multiplication,  or 
in  great  abundance ;  and  theire  other  reason  is,  that  gold  engendreth 
with  gold,  and  silver  with  silver,  and  so  one  begetteth  an  other,  even 
like  unto  it  selfe. 

I  confesse  the  same  argument  induceth  many  men  into  the  like 
trialls ;  the  end  whereof  proves  to  be  but  meere  phopperie  and  collu 
sion.  I  confesse,  neverthelesse,  that  sondry  sorts  of  base  metalls, 
with  some  quantity  of  gold,  may  be  turned  into  base  gold ;  and  so  like 
wise  such  other  mettles  converted  into  base  silver,  even  from  an  ounce 
fine  unto  xj.  ounce  ijd.  fine,  to  witt,  from  an  five  pence  ob  q;  an 
ounce  unto  five  shillings  two  pence  halfe  penny  an  ounce  in  silver ;  and 
likewise  gold  computated  by  the  karratts,  from  iij5.  the  ounce,  unto 


boriij'.  per  ounce.  Thus  the  gredines  of  lucre  forceth  sometimes  artists 
and  pregnant  witts  to  attempt  unlawfull  actions,  not  respecting  what 
may  ensue ;  but  soe  longe  as  they  doe  only  turne  the  said  base  gold  or 
silver  into  triffling  things,  requisite  to  be  worne  or  used,  and  sell  it 
accordingly  to  his  worth,  all  is  tollerated,  and  hee  or  they  often  be- 
cometh  rich  thereby.  But  if  not  therewith  content  he  or  they  will 
presume  to  counterfeit  the  King's  Majestie's  coyne,  although  he  make 
it  never  so  exactly  and  cunningly,  yett  therein  is  he  farr  over  seene, 
untill  att  last  he  be  caught  in  the  unlawfull  action ;  and  therefore 
often  it  falleth  out  that  such  doc  stretch  the  soveraigne  tree  of  Ti- 
burina.  Some  againe  reade  much  the  old  authors,  observing  thereby 
be  don  [by]  sufferance,  but  not  what  ought  to  be  don  lawfully  without 
reproofe.  Some  study  Philosophy,  and  thereby  attaine  to  great  know 
ledge  and  wisdome ;  and  some  practice  alcumists  with  tolleration, 

5.  and  thereby  becometh  rich,  &c.  Fiftly,  There  be  sondry  men  which 
would  faine  be  rich  by  a  small  adventure,  or  with  a  light  purse,  who 
doth  not  confesse  that  the  best  gotten  goods  of  earthly  riches  are 
counted  to  be  had  out  of  mynes,  meneralls,  and  menerall  stones,  in 
the  earth.  He  that  hath  mu^h,  desires  more ;  he  cannot  rest  till  he 
becometh  greater  then  his  equalls ;  but  then  he  deviseth  how  that 
might  so  come  to  passe  without  disburstments  of  money,  &c.  Such  a 
one  will  never  thrive  by  any  sorts  of  mynes,  meneralls,  or  menerall 
stones,  but  may  rather  be  compared  unto  a  brute  beast,  called  the  catt, 
by  whome  it  is  written,  that  the  catt  loves  the  ffish,  but  shee  loves  not 
to  wett  hir  foote  for  it.  And  so  I  rest,  and  with  leave  purpose  to  re- 
joyne  with  that  place  where  I  left  in  my  third  preparation,  (viz1.)  How 
men  ought  to  doe  if  they  desire  to  hunt,  trace,  or  chase  after  mynes, 
meneralls,  or  menerall  stones. 

4.  Hee  that  would  be  a  menerall  man,  (as  I  said  before,)  must  provide 
for  artiste  and  workemen  ;  yea,  such  as  are  stayed  men,  and  judiciall. 
And  then  forecasting  to  have  for  them  severally  implements,  instru- 
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merits,  and  tooles  necessary  ;  and  he  must  knowe  how  to  imploy  them 
severally  within  severall  grounds,  placeing  every  man  according  to  his 
quality,  &c.  as  before  is  said.  All  which  being  don,  yett  all  is  not  don;  for 
when  meneralls  and  menerall  stones  are  found  out  of  the  earth,  gotten 
into  thy  possession,  culled,  washed,  and  dressed,  from  all  his  imper 
fections,  then  must  it  be  made  into  malliable  mettle  by  a  forceable  fier, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  tryed  seven  times,  and,  if  neede  require,  seven  times 
seven  tymes ;  out  of  which  menerall  or  menerall  stones  shall  be  reduced 
either  gold,  silver,  copper,  tynn,  leade,  or  iron,  according  to  his  qua 
lity  :  alsoe  steele  and  quicksilver  is  extracted  out  of  meneralls  and  me 
nerall  stones ;  for  more  sorts  of  substantial  I  or  malliable  mettalls  be 
not  then  these,  either  able  to  abide  the  force  of  the  hamber,  or  to  be 
made  into  a  solidd  matter, — these  mettalls  following  excepted,  (viz1.) 
bell  mettle,  which  belfounders  use ;  brasse,  which  the  tinckers  use ; 
and  lattyn,  which  founders  and  such  like  use ;  for  these,  and  the  like 
to  these,  are  called  by  some  composed  or  mingled  mettalls,  and  will 
incorporate  themselves  with  sondry  of  the  other  materiall  mettalls 
aforesaid,  as  gold  and  silver,  copper,  and  tynn,  &c. 

Concerning  quicksilver,  which  is  called  a  fugitive  mettall,  yett  a 
matter  substantial  1,  which,  by  compounds  of  drosse  and  druggs,  once 
killed,  dyeth  in  his  sowle  unto  death,  yet  liveth  in  his  materiall  body, 
and  will  incorporate  with  lattyn,  brasse,  or  bell  mettle,  and  with  cop 
per,  being  first  turned  white.  And  then  they  call  this  mettull  the  phi 
losopher's  stone ;  but  a  famous  writer  and  practitioner  in  that  art 
calleth  it  the  arte  of  collusion  or  deceite  ;  and  one  other  calleth  it  the 
devill's  crafty  witt,  which  is  taught  to  his  servants,  that  thereby 
worldlings  may  be  deceived  ;  yea,  artists  and  wisemen  are  often  de 
ceived  by  this  fallacy.  And  the  goldsmiths  themselves,  which  often 
trust  to  theire  touchstone,  cutting  it,  and  nealing  it,  and  forging  it, 
till  it  be  thinn  plate,  &c.  is  deceived  by  this  fallacy.  And  in  conclu 
sion,  the  mistery,  arte,  facultie,  or  science,  of  searching  out,  hunting 


